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(CONTINUED) 


VOL. IL—C HAP. II. 


The parson with the poker and tongs — Mrs Pawlet with 
Virgil.—Animals that gather children from leaves. — 
She is aitacked —Resolves to kill a bul. — Why she 
gives up rhe idea.— Watts, Lienardo and Young, quot- 
ed to prove that we are the ancients.— Why we are led 
totbink the ancients were wiser than we are.— In what 
instance they are so. — Description of a Roman beauty, 
—By whom wigs were commonly worn in Rome.—A 
French lesson —The Abbe's confusion. — Rousseau and 
Veltaire.—An apophibegm well applied to their ge- 


nius.— 


AFrrer breakfast the next morn- 
ing, Mrs. Pawlet and Barclay, as bgfore, 
wihdrew to the library, there to pursue 
their respective studies. They had not 
been there long, however, before their 
curiosity was excited by a great bustle be- 
low stairs. Mrs. Pawlet consequently rang 
the bell, and was presently informed that 
be“noise was occasioned by the parson, 
who had just learned from the gardener 
that his bees had swarmed. The moment 
Mrs. Pawlet heard this, she stalked up to 
he further end of the study, and whipping 
‘itgil under her arm, bolted out of the 
oom. Barclay, curious to see the bees 
Swarm, followed her into the garden. Im- 
ediately when. Mrs. Pawlet saw the par- 
son, she exclaimed, 










“Tinnitusque cie, et matris quate cymbaia circum !”"* 
“I have no cymbal, my dear,” said the 


* Mix with tinkling the ¢y mbefi@lroning sound. 
DRYDEN. 





parson, ‘‘ but here comes the gardener 
with poker and shovel, and that must an- 
swer the purpose.” 

The parson now began beating away ; 
and the bees gradually collected together 
and hung from the bough ofa tree. Mrs. 
Pawlet, having during this time seated 
herself on a bench, began the fourth Geor- 
gic, which she read aloud, notes and all, 
commenting herself also as she proceeded. 

Penelope was absent. 

“Tt was a doubt,” said Mrs. Pawlet, 
‘with Aristotle whether the bees assem- 
bled together on hearing the sound of 
brass, through fear or joy. Plato and Pli- 
ny, I find, attributed it to the latter : Var- 
ro and Columella to the former. I am 
with the Attic Moses—I am with Plato.” 

“Well, well, my dear!” said the par- 
son, who did not in the present case care 
what was the cause, so that the effect was 
good, “I see they are very. quiet now, 
and if I could but catch the queen-bee, all 
would soon be right.” 

** Why do you cal! it the queen ?” cried 
Mrs. Pawlet. <«« Virgil expressly says, 
Rex, the kings J know the moderns, who 
will always be pretending to discoveries, 
say that they suffer but one queen-bee ;— 
but I am shocked at this, and prefer siding 
with the more modest Virgil : 

K———— eee? foliis natcs et suavibus herbis, 

Ore legunt, ipse regem, par 


.* 





Here she was interrupted by the parson ex- 
claiming, 

“ Biess me! there she goes again.— 
There—there. She, has fixed upon Mrs. 
Pawlet, as I live! Sit still, my dear, don’t 
move for the world, and they won’t hurt 
you.” 

* «In their mouths reside their genial powers, 

They gather children frem the leaves and flowers, 

Thus make they kings tc-——~—— ys 
Drrpewx, 








Mrs. Pawlet had not time to inquire 
what he meant before her left shoulder and 
arm were entirely covered with bees. She 
was alarmed; but the parson entreating 
her not to touch them, and that then there 
was no danger, she sat still, perspiring 
through apprehension, until they were all 
settled. The parson now seized the queen- 
bee, and put her into a hive, whither the 
swarm soon followed, and relieved. Mrs: 
Pawlet from her fright. 

I should have said, however, that previ- 
ous to this event she had abused the parson 
for taking so much pains about recovering 
his bees; affirming that she could produce 
him any quantity he pleased, according to 
Virgil, from the putrified bowels of bulls*: 
This. the parson listened to with his usual 
temper, but still in his mind (reated it with 
all the disrespect it deserved: However, 
Mrs. Pawlet declared that she would killa 
bull at herown expence, to cure the scep- 
ticism she saw in her husband, notwith- 
standing his manner ; but this late accident 
had given her sucha surfeit of bees, that 
she resolved to have nothing more to do 
with them. 

Being clear of the swarm, she shut her 
Virgil, and retarned with Barclay tothe li-- 
brary, cotiversing on the obstinance of those 
presuming moderns who prefer themselves 
to the sagacious ancients. 

** An author,” said Barclay, ‘* whom you 
justly esteem, the pious Dr. Watts, has this 
observation, “It is granted that the an- 
cients had many wise and great men among 
them, and some of their writings, which 
time hath delivered down to us, are truly 
valuable, but those writers lived in the in- 
Jant state of the world ; and the philosophers, 
as wellas the polite authors of our age, are 
properly the elders, who have seen the mis- 
takes of the younger ages of mankind, and 


* Geosgic ivi ve 5550 








corrected them by observation and expe- 


rence,’™ 
Aithough opposed, X Trs. Pawlet heard 
Farclay with delight, or the character she 


had received of him, made her hold him in 
great respect. Not being able to refute 
Dr. Watts’s argument, she took her memo- 
randum-book from her pocket, and attack- 
ed it ina different way. 

« I recollect the passage very well, Mr. 
T emple,’ ’ said she, “but let us examine 
whether the idea it contains belongs to the 
doctor. I think 1 can prove the contrary.” 
Here she stood stiil, and opening her ta- 
blets, read, ‘* At page 47, vol. i. Lionar- 
co de Capoa has these words, Noi veramen- 
te siam da direi vecchi, Sc. To speak the 
iruth, we are the elders, and the ancients 
who are born in the old world, and not 
those who were born when the world was 
in its infancy and youth, must by expcri- 

ence have known !éss than we do. + Eh,” 
cried Mrs. Pawlet, exultingly, ‘ is it not 
sof” 

« So it appears,” replied Barclay, ‘ but 
surely the repetition of the same sentiment 
disproves nothing !” 

Mrs. Pawlet made no reply, but pursed 
up her mouth, and raised her eye-brows ; 
xs much as to say, I believe you’re right. — 
Barclay proceeded : 

‘«« Tam apt to think,” continued he, * that 
the littl¢d regard some men have for persons 
of their ewn age arises from a vanity inse- 
parable from the weak, (such alone treat 
slightly the wisdom of any age, remote or 
peeren which inclines them to think them- 

selves ae wise as any of their coutempora- 

ries, and fecling that they are not so shrewd 
as the ancients, consequently i imagine that 
none can beso that exist with them. Ad- 

ced to this, they see the best of those who 
are dead, and none of their faults; where- 
3 they have an opportunity of contempla- 
ting the frailties of the liv ing, which draws 
a int over their beauties, aa in a great 
degree destroys the relish for their works. 
‘They cannot esteem the precepts, however 
noble and good, of a man whose life and 
conduct give proof that he sets no value on 
them himself. 


* Watts’s Logic, page 201. 
4 If Watts was indebted for this thought to Lionardo, 
Dr. Yaung was probubiyobliged for it to Watts. 
“Why should it scem altogether impossible,” says 
he, “ that Heaven’slatest ecitions of the human mind may 
oe the most correct and fair; that the .+*, may come, 


when the moderns may proudly Ieok beck on the com- 
parative darkavss of formerazes. or the children of an- 
viqaity ytepasiag Homer and Demosthenes as the dawn 
of divine geafvs, and Atheas as the cradte cf infant 
fuino. 


| absurdities 
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« Tn this one respect, it is true, the an- 
cients were wiser than we are, they never 
rejected wisdom and useful discoveries be- 
cause they were new. One school gose 
over the bead of anotier, and was constant- 
ly preferred ; inasmuch as it exposed the 
of its predecessor, and. dis- 
played its superior merits to the eye of 


truth and reason. d 





uisset, 
Quam est nobis, quid nunc esst vetus ?* 


Si tam Greacis novitas invwisa 


Mrs. Pawlet looked at our hero with 
pleasure and amazemeiut, as he delivered 
his sentiments with energetic warmth, and 
a quotation occurring to her mind she a- 
bandoned the argument, and exclaimed, 

** Que nunc velusiissinma, &c.+ what are 
now believed to be the most ancicnt of 
things, were once new. Our age will 
grow old, and what we in the present 
day behold taken from examples, will 
hereafter be examples themselves.” 

Barclay apprehending that he might have 
said-rather too much, softened it down by 
praising the aptness of her quotation, 
which pleased her exceedingly, and they 
returned to the library on the best terms 
imaginable. 

This day the whole family were invited, 

e recollect, to pass the kg at Mr.George 
AT PSY to celebrate the period of ise 
nuptials. This being a constant custom, 
Mrs. Pawlet had long thought of it, and 
made great preparations for the occasion ; 
but such preparations as the reader will 
not easily guess. They had not been re- 
seated in the library above halfan hour, 
when Mrs. Pawlet sprung fiom her chai, 
and marching up to Barclay, addresssed 
him in the following manner : 

“© Mr. Temple, 1 have a great opinion 
of your good sense, and whcentee suppose 
that you despise-all outwarde »mbellishment 
of the creature—I do so.as much as your- 
seif.—Let others decorate themselves with 
all kinds of gew-gaws ; though I put on 
none_of these, yet shall I not be the less 
adorned! For as we read in Proverbs,” 
(here she gave the origina!, with which T 
shaH not plague either the printer or the 
reader.) ‘‘ Gold, and abundance of rudizs 


and precious ernaments are the lips of know- 
ledge. »~ « § 


“ but, 
prev alent on festive days, I mean to appear 
ina dress that will nota little surprise; 
and ifthere is any true and classical taste 
left, will, I think, not a little delight. The 


* if the Greciaas had been so inimical to novelty as 
we are, what would now be old? 


’ 





Conjrctures on Original Composition p. 74: 
} 


¢t Tacius, t ux. 15. 


such I prefer,” continued she, | 
in co nformity to the custom I see | 





Grecian costume is too commonly worn {o 

deserve my attention, and I have conse. 

quently, to be as original as possible, cho- 

sen the Roman. shall follow Petronius 

in every particular. I have consulted m 
features, and have no doubt but that I shall 
ealize all he describes.” 

Saying this, she turned on her heel, and 
retired to perform what she had intimated, 
leaving Barclay smiling at her monstrous 
absurdity and vanity. That the reader 
may have some idea of the figure Mrs, 
Pawlet was about to make of berself, [ 
shall translate the model she had in view. 


DESCRIPTION OF A ROMAN BEAUTY, 

“No words caf express her beauty— 
whatever I say will be less thar she de- 
serves. Her tresses curling naturally, dif 
fased sSidiientoes all over her shoulders :— 
her forehead was smali*, and exposed the 
roots of her hairt ;—her eye-brows extend- 
ed as far as the top of her cheeks, and al- 

most joined over her nose ;—her eyes were 
brighter than the stars shining in the ab- 
sence of the moon ;—her nose a little aque- 
line; and her mouth such as Praxiteles be- 
lieved Venus possessed.—-To end; her 
face, her neck, her hands and her feet, 
which were laced with a small golden 
bond, for whiteness eclipsed the Pariaa 
marblet.” 

After conforming to these particulars as 
much as possible, she was, instead of her 
common, to wear a flola, or large vest that 

came down to her ancies, first twisting 
Jascie, or thin sashes round her bdédy, to 
make her appear slender: end in this par 
ticular she was sure to succeed admirably. 

When Mrs. Pawlet had left Barclay, he 
thought himself at liberty to retire also.— 
He rose accordingly without knowing pre- 
cisely whither he was going ;—but it may 
be guessed, he had a secret hope, that in 
straying about, he might, by chance, meet 
with Penelope. He descended the stairs, 
and opening the parlour-door without be- 
ing observed, he saw the Abbe sitting by 
Penelope, 
him. The work they were perusing was 
La Nouveiie [eloise; a bovk that breathes 
all the ardent spirit, and fascinating elo- 
quence of its author.|) They had just come 

* This was considere as absolutely necessary 0 
beauty. ; 

+ The hair was turned back to shew that she did 
not wear a wig, an article commonly worn in Rome by 
women of loose character; so much so, that whena 
imatron was obliged to wear one, as the former had 
their’s made of a bright vellow colour iike gold, she @ 
distinguish herself{chose black. 

¢ A marble of surpassing whiteness, 

i J- J. Rousseau page 50, Vol. L 


who was reading French to. 














io the end ofa letter to Julia, which the 
Abbe desired Penelope to repeat after 
him. 

« Ah, cest joli !” he exclaimed, “ dat’s 
pretty—Now you say again,” Je ne puis 
plus vivre dans état oi ge suis, et ye sens qu'il 
faut enfin que expire a tes pizds—ou dans tes 
bras*. 

Barclay was behind them, and could 
not therefore see the expression of the 
Abbe’s face during this repetition, but his 
manner was not such as pleased him. 

“JT hope I did vot intrude,” said Bar- 
clay, not wishing to be caught acting asa 
SPYe 

Hearing his voice, they both instantly 
turned round. The Abbe appeared con- 
fused, but Penelope seemed happy to see 
him, as he had been reading the loves of 
julia. 

“ Not at all,” she replied, moving her 
chair from the table. ‘ Monsieur PAbbe 
and I have done for to-day. 

“What has been the subject of your 
morning’s study?” said Barclay, taking 
the book from the table, and opening it. 

« Jean Jaques, Monsicur ?’ answered the 
Abbe. 

“ The language here is very glowing,” 
said Barclay, ‘‘ thoughts that breathe, and 
xords that burnt; and the descriptions not 

* I can no longer live in my present state, ard I feel 
that | musi at Jast either expire at your feet—or in your 
arms ! 

+ Voltaire, who was Rousseau’s greatest enemy, con- 
fessed, to use his own words, the only ones he ever 
spcke in his favour, thai sa plume bruloit /e papier,—his 
pen burned the paper. I can ascribe Voltaire’s enmity 
to Rousseau to nothing but envy. He was envious of 
se formidable a rival in falsehood, infidelity and irre- 
ligion. Rousseau may boast of his feelings, and his ex 
quisite sensibility; but when I find him abandoning 
hisinfantchildren, suppressing ail the affection of » fa- 
ther,and for ever dissolving every tie that could bind them 
together ;—-when I find him doing this, I say, however 
plausibly he may gloss it over with words, I cannot 
help saying that I despise his vaunted feelings, and ri- 
dicule his affected sensibility. When he took refuge in 
England, Hume tells us that the king al’owed him a 
hundred a year, with which, added to a hundred louis 
per annum cf bisown, he might have lived quietly 
with his gouvernante, in a retreat afforded him by a 
Mr. Davenport in Derbyshire. But mo; he could ne- 
ver be at ease; he fancied himself persecuted by his e- 
hemies.—Is itnct probable that he was merely persecu- 
ted by the furies of his own conscience ? 
|, “ To make assurance doubly sure,” I sha!l advance 
another trait that can leave no doubt ofthe feeling and 
delicacy of Rousseau. In his Confessions he does not 
scruple to acknowledge that he avd ancther kept a girl 
between them, 

Talking of Rousseau and Voltzire, however, I must 
in justice say, that they were menof wonderful talen s 
ang genius; which escellent qualities they emzloyed 





‘ > . 9 
“<» “ 


such as I should like to put into the hands 
of every young lady; but Miss Penelope 
has so much innocence and virtue, tliat all 
these things may pass thro’ her mind, leav- 
ing no stain behind.” 

Barclay kept his eye on the Abbe while 
he spoke, who felt the awkwardness of 
his situation, but was going to rep!vy, when 
he was interrupted by Penelope, who said, 

“IT don’t know, Mr. Temple, that this 
isan improper book “for me to read. All 
I have met with in it, Iam sure the heart 
may feel. But if it is wrong to read it, 
Monsieur l’Abbe is to blame, for I obey his 
instructions.” 
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The Abbe now began to defend himself | 


by saying, * Dat it was de pure French, 
and dat Mademoise!le no read for de matter 
but for de dangage, and de prononciation.” 

“I thank you, Monsieur,” said Penc!o- 
lope, “but 1 must confess that I took no 
in considerable interest in the matter.” 

Here the Abbe found some succour by 
the parson’s entering the room, who said, 

** Well, wall, now the bees are all quiet 
and safe, and I believe ’tis time for us to 
go and dress.” 

The Abbe took the hint, and putting his 
Rousseau into his pocket, made several ob- 
sequious bows, and withdrew. Barclay 
could not forgive him. 


the greatest pains to misapply,—-se much so, that they 
cannot be better described than by an apoilegm men- 
tioned in the Adages of Erasmus. 
Be ne currunt, sed extra viam ; —They run well it is 
true, but they run the wrong way, 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——et i+ 


The Commentator, No. 26. 


-_— 


© seer. When be falls, be falls like Lucifer, 


** Never te rise again.” SHAKESPEARE. 


IN this world it is impossible ff any 
one so entirely to divest himself of self-love 
as to act from disinterested motives. En- 
gagements, which are in themselves unex- 
pected, and will not allow me to divide my 
attention, compel me to retire from the 
post I had taken. In consequence of this 
the present number will be the last of the 
Commentator, unless at some future period 
circumstances should occur which would 
admit of their continuation. I have seen 
several writers who started in the same 
race, fall short of their goal, and give up 
the pursuit-when hardly commenced. I 
have found how great a degree of virtue, 
of genius, and of judgment it would require, 
to correct the foiblesof Sacicty ; and have 
experienceesl how greatly inadequate to 
to the task I have been, had a presump- 


. 
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tuous expectation ever been formed of my 
owncompetency. The design of my nim- 
bers has invariably been the promotion of 
morality, and the inculcation of sentiments 
hostile to infidelity. But to give force to 
such a publication, it is necessary that it 
should be read generaliy; and to be read 
generally, requires a greater portion of at- 
tractive qualities than the Commentator 
ever possessed. Authors « ho fail in the 
execution of a feasible project, er indeed 
schemes of any description, generally con- 
sole themselves with the reflection, that 
their intentions were good. Of this consi- 
deration, I think [can with justice avail 
myself, as my design was perfectly pure; 
but the end proposed to be accomplished 
was too important for the humble means ; 
and convinced as I was upon setting out 
of their insufficiency, I risqued my justif- 
cation on the consiceration, that if produc- 
tive of no good they would prove of no in- 
jury to morality and religion. The task of 
combating the efforts of the apostles of deism 
and the professors of the new school of 
philosophy, I willingly relinquish; with 
the hope that abler pens will be used in 
the vindication of insulted Christianity. 
The spirit of innovation has diffused itself 
in every quarter of the world. Its errors 
have been concealed with the utmost art, 
and it is the duty of every man of integrity 
to advocate the glorious cause of truth, and 
exert every energy to rouse mankind from 
a lethargy which will prove fatal to their 
present and future happiness. 

The essays which have appeared in the 
course of these numbers are exposed by 
their inaccuracy to the attacks of criticism. 
l invite them, because if any errors have 
been advanced I most sincerely wish them 
to be corrected, and the specimen of cti- 
tical examination which I have scen* has 
convinced® me, that among the readers of 
the Repository there are some whose ta- 
lents are fully competent to the task, and 
when exerted in a goed ccuse, will be bene- 
ficial to society at large, and honourable to 
the individuals who possess thems The 
correspondence of Misan Risden | consign 
to the writer who shall first exert himself 
to correct the follies and vices of mankind. 
His last communication Jhad prepared for 
publication, but owing tothe circumstances 
which occasion my renunciation of the pen, 
they must remain in oblivion. Upon takirg 
leave of him I must remark, that his spirit 
appears to be too ardent, and his disposition 
too active, to suffer him to continue in his 
present frain of thinking, and in all proba- 
bility he will soon abandon his present. re- 

* See Criticism on Commentator, No. 7, by J. Ce 
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tirement to taste in Socicty that portion of 
Jiappiness which is allotted to mankind. 

And now friendly reader, farewell! I 
thank thee for extending thy indulgence, 
and for the patience thou must have exer- 
cised. On the point of bidding thee a last 
udieu, methinks I feel a certain something 
which excites my sensible regret. The 
eTusions which have been submitted to thee 
J wish bad been more worthy of thy peru- 
sal, but it is now too late to amend them. 
} therefore crave thy compassion for my 
errors, and again bid thee farewell. 

For the editor of the Repository I have 
many thanks. His attention merits my 
warmest acknowledgments, and to receive 
the approbation of the virtuous for my in- 
tentions and exertions, will be more accep- 
table than a crown of laurel. a. 

= 2s 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 
© L. this the flight of fancy 2—would it were!” 
YOUNG. 

THAT the greater part of the evils with 
which mankind are afflicted, proceed from 
misconduct, must be obvious, I think, to 
every aitentive observer capable of reflec- 
tion, whose perspicacily can penetrate to 
the real state of things. and who views 
with an impartial eye the fluctuations of life. 
Man seems to be doomed to misery; from 
the moment he receives being, until death, 
pam, menta! and corporeal desease, sor- 
row, &c. are his companions, and very lit- 
tle respite is allowed from their importuni- 
ties. But if virtue was early inculcated 
in the heart, she would act as a potent an- 
tedote, to counteract, in a great measure, 
their violent efiects, and silence their im- 
portunate clamours. Casualities, it must 
be allowed, will happen; and often the 
friends of virtue meet with severe afflictions 
which no human wisdom can foresee, or 

power prevent ; but still there is a pleasing 
sensation arising from the consciousness of 
not having deviated from rectitude, and that 
distresses did not proceed from turpitude 
or mal-conduct! this brings up, and adds 
strength to thehopes of the upright chil- 
dren of affliction, and mitigates their sor- 
row. 

An inattention to cultivating the mind, 
together with the force of bad example, is 
what leads many, indeed I may say almost 
the majority of mankind, into the comntis- 
sion of crimes and vices, which render them. 
deaf to the monitions of wisdom, dead to e- 
very socia!,virtuous affection, and miserable 
beyond ceseription. What pity it is, that 
mortals, ‘* pensioners on the bounties of 
an hour,” should so far lese sight of them- 
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selves—should so far abuse the goodness 
of that Betnc who gave them life, as to 
neglect and slight his kindness, his benefi- 
cence, by persevering in a course of iniqui- 
ty, which must not only make them obnoxi- 
ous in the eyes of Omnipotence, but detes- 
table in the sight ofmen, If, in youth ami- 
able principles were instilled, by a suitable 
education by those who have the means, 
and those who have not by whelesome pre- 
cept and example, we would find that a 
decrease of vice aud immorality would be 
the resulting consequences. But how is 
this neglected! alas, with what pain must 
the friend of humanity while passing our 
streets testify to the truth of it! his heart 
inust smite lim on beholding objects, traly 
pitiable, so sunk in infamy, that commisera- 
tion, instead of alleviating, would only add 
fuel to iniquity, and charity protract flagi- 
tiousness. The heart is led on by imper- 
ceptable degrees in vice, until it becomes 
so callous, as to baffle all human attempts 
to bring about a reformation, and conse- 
quently every avenue is shut up throngh 
which virtue could gain admittance! hu- 
manity may dictate, friendship may bestow, 
but where vice’s impire is established their 
united efforts mostly prove in vain. 

Called upon some time since by an ac- 
quaintance, who is an active member of 
Female Association, 10 accompany her ona 
solitary visit amongst her pensioners, I 
cheerfully complied. The morning was 
cool—we took some little necessaries along 
with us, and commenced our route. After 
having witnessed several objects of distress, 
some of which were indeed deplorable, we 
came to a cluster of miserable hovels ;—an 
alley led up to them and branched off in a 
diagonal line;—a house upon the right was 
the one wanted ;—we tapped at the door 
for admittance, and whilst waiting until 
some a should open it, my companion 
desired me to observe with attention (upon 
appearance) the person she was in quest of. 
A female opened the door, making many 
apologies for detaining us so long, ‘and re- 
quested to know what was our business. | 
Is Mrs. B——- at home? Yes! I will cafl 
her. Ina few moments a venerable figure 
descended the stairs, dressed in wretched 
attire, with scarce a sufficiency on to pro- 
tect her enfeebled limbs from the cold; her 
face denoted her to be about 70;—sorrow 
sat on her countenance, which upon secing 
us, brightened up and assumeda faint smile ; 
—her speech seemed to convey an idea she 
had seen better days. After discoursing 
a while, and giving what we broughtalonz, 
which was a little cloathing, we took our 


“departure. Now says my female friend, 








I will tell you who that personage is; she 
is the sister of Mrs. M——, a respectable 
old lady whom you are well acquainted 
with! The sister of Mrs. M——! exclaim. 
ed I with surprise; can it be possible! J; 
is truth she replied, and I will inform you 
in a few words the cause of all her afflic. 
tions. “In youth she of a gay, volatile dis. 
position, fond of amusements to excess, 
and too ofien indulged in those which tend 
to debase the mind, and unfit it for social 
intercourse. An injudicious selection of 
companions, whose council and meretrici. 
ous actions so often prove destructive to 
weak minds, gave a bias to her wavering 
principles. Her worthy parents saw with 
regret the change in their daughter’s con. 
duct, and endeavoured by sober reason. 
ing to recall a sense of duty; but in vain, 
She married in a candestine manner Capt, 
B-——, who soon dying, left her with one 
child, a daughter. As is natural to sup- 
pose, this poor unfortunate girl, trained up 
without education, and influenced by theex- 
ample ofan unnatural mother, followed her 
guilty footsteps through the divious laby- 
rinths of vice, and thus laid the foundation 
of all the miseries of their subsequent lives, 
Yet were they not forsaken by their rela- 
tives,who strove by acts of kindness, to pro 
duce reformation, though without, effect. 
For some time past it was not known where 
they were, but chance directing me to that 
miserable spot, I found them in the dis- 
tress you have been an eye-witness to. 


Notwithstanding poverty with all its hor- 


rors stare thém in the face, they are not 
fully sensible of their awful situation, but 
continue the wretched slaves of sensuality 
and depravity.” 

O ye, who are not so far sunk in the 
gulf of infamv! learn from this history a 
a lesson of instruction. What I have relat- 
is not the excursiveness of fancy, but a pic- 
ture drawn from real life!. unexaggerated 
in the least. If you are not hardened a- 
gainst the voice of reason, listen to her dic- 
tates; recall your scattered senses, and be- 
take yourselves fora moment to reflection; 
probably the practice of virtue will yet be 
grateful to your souls. 
quity is persisted in, be assured the venge- 
ance of that Berne willoverwhelm you,— 
whose smile is life, but whose frownis 
death. EUGENIO. 

OBSERVATION. 

It too frequenly happens that the princi- 
ciples implanted by education are destroy- 
ed as §00n as we enter society, like seeds 
sown4in a hot-housefiof which the tender 
plants often wither, the moment they are 
exposed to open air. 





Ifa course of ini-, 
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« Jt is not good that the man should be a- 


tone.” : 

THE influence of prejudice upon the 
mind of man, is exemplified more striking- 
jy in the treatment which he bestows on 
wowan, than in any thing else. It has al- 
ways been the practice of wicked wits and 
i|-natured cynics, to make them the object 
of their indecent raillery and abuse. in 
former times these haughty “ lords of the 
creation” pretended that females were not 
endowed with as strong intellects as males ; 
and therefore treated them as beings of an 
inferior order But time gradually remov- 
edthe veil in which prejudice had wrap- 
ped up the character of the sex, and it was 
acknowledged that their inferiority was the 
defect of education and not of nature. 
Now the theme of abuse was changed, but 
not the object; they were charged with 
concealing beneath the semblance ofangels, 
the disposition of fiends; the name of wo- 
man was but another appellation for hypo- 
cricy and deceit; and so universally did 
this infatuation affect all ranks, that even 
one of the most grave and solemn poets of 
Great Britian exclaims 

“ Frailty, thy name is woman,” 

A more liberal system of education and 
manners, having now nearly extirpated 
those opinions, the wanton wags of the day 
have turned their artillery against the dress 
of the ladies. The followers of fashion 
cannot avoid being hurried into some ri- 
diculous extravagances: but are the men 
more moderate than the wemen? I think 
not. Let them therefore “ pluck the 
beam out of their own eyes,” and re- 
form their dress by bringing it downtoa 
tational standard; they will then be bet- 
ter qualified to act the part of censors upon 
the gowns and petticoats of their wives and 
daughters. 

Man, when. under the influence of no 
controlling power, suffers his passions to 
acquire an absolute dominion over him. 
The various circumstances and revolutions 
ofhis life, plunge him into the most gloomy 
despair, or exalt him into the most raptur- 
ous joy; he is astranger to the mildness of 
Contentment, and his breast resembles the 
ocean when convulsed by the raging of con- 
trary winds. In short, from a minute review 
of the general character of the Bachelor, 
we may deduce this sacred truth, “ It is 
not-good for the man to be alone.” 

Notwithstanding all the sarcasms and 
sheers of libertines, against marriage, no 
man can be happy, unless he enters into 
that condition. 





The married man, when | 
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| ral and civil duties; but in subordination 
_ to these they are useful and proper. 


outward anxiety or distress annoys him, 
s¢eks relief in the bosom of his wife: for 
the gentle minds of women are peculiar 
designed by nature for administering con- 
solation. Has hea secret, her breast is it’s 
repository; he pours forth his whole soul 
to her, unrestrained by the cold maxims of 
prudence, which influence his conduct 
with respect to his own sex. His wife is 
his only firm and unshaken friend; for it is 
almost impossible that friendship should ex- 
ist with purity and fervor betwixt man and 
man. Ambition, rivalry and contrariety of 
opinions too ojten produce a mutwal cold- 
ness, which soon degenerates into apathy. 
F think therefore I am justifiable in assert- 
ing,that true and genuine friendship cannot 
subsist except in the hearts of those whom 
Hymen has united; with thear every re- 
verse of fortune serves but to draw the 
cords of affection still tighter; and even in 
old age, when all the fire of youth is extin- 
guished, they can retrace the “ sadly pleas- 
ing scenes” of their more vigorous-years, still 
blessed with the esteem and confidence of 
each other. THE LAZY PREACHER. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


Mr. Hocan, 
SIR, 
Tue last number but one of your use- 


fal Repository, presents us with a host of 
writers against music, dancing, &c. in 
whose productions it is lamentable to see 
such a spirit of perversion and illiberality. 
Is their cause really so bad that they can- 
not defend it with argument? or are they 
such poor bigotted mortals that they can- 
not bear any person to think differently 
from them ? 

Frank Literal having in a masterly man- 
ner, handled Senex and An Old Dancer, | 
shall not trouble myself with them, neither 
shall I spend much time on the simple 
Questions of Verus ;—every man of observa- 
tion must know, that Misses in general do 
‘¢ Jearn to read before they learn to dance,” 
and that dancing is not generally * consi- 
dered as an adequate substitute for mental 
improvement,”—and that therefore his in- 
sinuations are false. 

Every liberal-minded christian would an- 
swer his two next questions, Yes, and his 
last, No; because when dancing occupies 
so much of a person’s time, as to interfere 
with the duties of his station in life, it be- 
comes sinful, though in itselfan innocent 
amusement: indeed, every amusement is 
sinful when it so far captivates the affec- 
tions, as to take the lead of religious, mo- 
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G. claims more particular consideration; 
his first, and the greater part of his sccond 
column, I entirely agree with. Had &he- 
fore known that the game of billiards is 
never played without something being sta- 
ked, either directly or indireect!y, I should 
without hesitation, have pron unced it sins 
fal, as I doevery species of gambling. A- 
mong the rest Lorrerins, though sarc. 
tioned by custom and governments, are 
not the least sinful; for the purchaser of a 
ticket in a Jottery, is “flushed with the 
hope” of obiaining his neighbour’s me- 
ney, without giving an equivalent; and 
consequently encourages in himself a cove- 
tous disposition, in direct violation of the 
Divine command. 

I begin with G. as an antagonist, where 
he says, ‘‘our becoming inhabitants of 
heaven does in no degree depend on our 
learning music while in this work. J. 7. //. 
however, asserts something diametrically 
opposite, ”—This, Mr. G. is not trae; | 
asserted only, that music forms a consider- 
able part of the joys of heaven; and this 
no Christian can deny. I then gave mere- 
ly as my opinicn, that they who learn it 
here, will have the advantage of those who 
have it to learn when they get to heaven; 
does this exclude any one “ from that bles- 
sed place ?” I defy G. or any of my oppo- 
nents to prove this sentiment erroncous. 
Indeed it appears they knew better than 
attempt it,and were therefore determined 
to pervert its meaning, in order to shew 
their wit im turning it to ridicule; -let them 
read my communication again, with atten- 
tion, and then take shame to themselves, 
for their illiberality and perversion. 

That songs are dearned in heaven, is 
plain from the 3d verse of the 14th chapter 
of the Revelations, and many other passa- 
ges ; but, says G, how do we know that the 
same tunes are sung in heaven as on earth ? 
Learning tunes, and learning music are 
two distinct things : a person who under- 
stands music, can learn a thousand tunes, 
while another would learn one; he there- 
fore has the advantage; and if on earth, 
why not in heaven? because, says G. all 
in heaven are on a par in every respect. 

Oar Saviour says, John xiv. 2. in my l'a- 
ther’s house are many mansions: Now if 
all ‘* were on a par,” they would need but 
one mansion, but being diferent in degrees 
of glory, they require different places to 
dwell in, and are appointed to different of- 
fices, according to their capacities; such 
as elders, kings, priests, harpers, trumpe-. 
ters, messengers, &e. &c. we read also 








. 
f 
150 
of 144000, who Sarg anew song, which 
Hane coald learn bat themselves; surely 
then these had the advantage of the rest in 
tbat particular. 


i had intended when I sat down, to make 


surat remarks on the abusive and intemper- 


ete production of Ten Love, in vour last 
puinber, in reply to G. but a second reading 
hy: 


worth the trouble; every person of com- 
mon sense will answer itin his own mind, 
ashe reads it; and lament that the youug 


man shouid so auserably expose his weak- | 


Hess. 
PAilamor is included with the rest of my 
opponents, as a perverter. J, &. 
——<8nt 3% to 
INSTANCE OF THE 


THE ELEPHANT. 


RECENT 
SAGACITY OF 


NUMEROUS facts have been recorded | 


of (he halfreasoning powers of the elephant, 
particularly in its native regions; and 


though there is no doubt that a state of | 


servitude and a removal to an ungenial 
clime are unfavorable for a display of its 
instincts and its energies, the ‘following re- 
cent instance of its sagacity deserves to be 
recorded : 

A sentinel belonging to the menagerie 
at Paris, anxious to discharge his duty, was 
extremely vigilant, every time he mounted 
guard near the elephants, to prevent the 
spectators from supplying them with ca- 
sual fued. This conduct was not much cal- 
culated to procure him the friendship of 
these sensible animals. The female, in 
particular beheld him with a very jealous 
eye, aud had several times endeavoured to 
correct his officious interference, by be- 
sprinkling him with water from ber trunk, 

One day, when a great number of peo- 
ple were collected to view the elephants, 
the opportunity seemed convenient for re- 
ceiving, unnoticed, a smal! piece of bread; 
but the rigorous sentinel was then upon 
daty.—The female, however, placed her- 
self before him, watched all his gestures, 
and the moment he opened his mouth to give 
the usual admonition to the spectators, dis- 
charged a stream of water full in his face. 
A general laugh ensued; and the sentinel 
having wiped himself, stood a little on one 
side, ondcontinued his vigilance. Soon after 
be had occasion to repeat his charge to the 
company, not to give any thing to the ele- 
phants; but no sooner had he uttered the 
words, than the female laid hold of his 
musket, twirled it round her trank trod it 
under foot, and did not -restore it, till it 
was twisted into the form of ascrew. 





Whether this put a stop to his ofiicious- 
ness we are not informed; but it probably 
taught him more caution at least. 


—— 


Uncommon feod of certain Indians in South 
America. 


C. Humpotpr, a French gentleman, 
who has lately traversed the vast regions in 
South America between the coast, the O- 
renquo, Rio-Nigro, and the river of the 
Amazons, among other discoveries, found 
a nation of Indians, called Ydapaminares, 
who eat nothing but azfs dried in smote. 
Ancther nation, he observes, called the O- 
tamaguas, for three months in the year, 
when the river Orenoquo is very high, and 
they can find no tortoises, eat scarcely any 
thing but a kind of fat earth. There are 
some of them who eat a pound and a half 
of it per day; and yet, astonishing as it 
may seem, are healthy and robust. 


—Dtie--- 


Curious method of ascertaining the Velocities of 
LIGHT AND SOUND. 
THOSE who are habituated to the use 


of artillery, are able to judge accurately of 
the direction in which the cannon is fired, 
by comparing with each other the ¢wo fash- 
es of powder. The one from the muzzle, 
the other from the touch-hole. They stand 
on a wall, or fortification, and, observing 
the fire of distant cannon, say, “ This ball 
goes to the right—that to the left. But 
the pointed one strikes the spot, from which 
they take care to leap, -as soon as they 
see the flash. The ball passes through the 
air at the rate of three miles in one second, 
but the light of the burning powder is con- 
veyed to the eye, at the rate of 198,000 
miles in one second. ‘Therefore, they have 
time to see the flash, and to get out of the 
direction before the arrival of the ball, 
which would kill’ them before they could hear 
the report of the gun; which report moves 
only at the rate of a quarter of mile in one 
second. In thunder storms, the burning va- 
pour, which constitutes the flash, explodes 
before the clap commences. The fash is 
conveyed tous at the rate of 198,000 miles 


‘in a second, but the thunder clap creeps at 


the rate of 13 miles in a minute. Hence, 
when we hear the thunder, we know we are 
safe from that explosion of vapour, which 
must have passed off from us before the ar- 
rival of the thunder : and, by this compara- 
tive calculation of light and sound, the 
thunder cloud is computed to be distant 
about one mile, when we see the lightning 
five seconds before we hear the thunder. 
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The way Fortunes are made in this Word, 
AN ITALIAN FABLE. 


FOUR animals of different natures anq 
humours; the stately horse; the ox, ge. 
rious and full of gravity; the timid sheep; 
and the long-eared ass ; were travelling to. 
gether in a large sandy plain in search of 
adventures. Atlengih, after a long jour. 
ney, tired, distressed, and almost starved, 
they came in sight of a pleasant, greey 
and well cultivated land. No sooner were 
the hungry company within ken, thay 
each began to whet his teeth, when lo, as 
they drew near, they beheld the beautify 
field surrounded on all sides by a large 
ditch and thick quickset, whilst more dis. 
astrous still, at the only entrance, sat an 
ill-looking, sour, brawny muscled fellow 
of a farmer, with a stick in in his hand, 
thick enough and long enough to drivea- 
way all love of eating ina moment. The 
generous steed, as soon as he beheld the 
club, found a je ne scai quoi rising in his stow 
mach, which very soon gave him his din. 
ner. The sheep trembled; the ox, took 
time to think of it, but after a long deliber- 
ation, determined to keep at a distance 
from the stick. Thus did they.—-But the 
ass without thinking a minute about it, 
gave a leap and encountered the stick. In 
vain did the keeper baw] out, vain were 
the brandisments of his weapon, and vain 
their repeated falls on the hide of the ani- 
mal, who keeping on his steady way, in 
spite of the horrid tempest falling on every 
side of him, found himself at length run- 
ing about the flowery recess. There, lif 
ting up his head in self-exultation, and turn 
ing to his scornful friends, who looked u 
pon the successes of the long-eared hero 
with envious eyes,—‘* Learn of me,” said 
he, with a placid and composed counte- 
nance,—“‘Learn of me! TuHus it 1s THAT 
FORTUNES ARE MADE IN THIS WORLD, 


—-<-—- 
ANECDOTE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


WHAT we now denominate mince pies, 
were formerly called Christmas pies. When 
John Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, was in Shrewsbury goal for preaching 
and praying, a gentleman who knew his ab- 
horrence of any thing that sounded Popish, 
and wishing te play upon his peculiarity, one 
25th of December sent his servant to the 
poor preacher, and desired his acceptance 
ofa large Christmas pye. John took little 
time to consider; but seizing the pastry, de- 
sired the fellow to thank his master, and 
« tell him, I have lived long enough, and 
am now hungry enough, to know the dif 
ference between Ciwristmas and pye.” 





Strike 
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TO AMYNTOR. 
FRIEND of the Muse! why is thy lyre 
So soon, alas! unstrung? 
Why have thy numbers full of fire, 
Expired on thy tongue? 
Has busy care thy mind possess’d, 
Depress’d thy spirits meek ? 
Does anguish rancour in thy breast, 
And sickness wan thy cheek ? 


Qonce again the Doric reed, 
In sweetest cadence tune! 

The yielding heart a captive lead; 
Thy pleasing task resume. 


Strike up thy lyre, thou child of song ! 
The gentile passions move ; 
Tothee alone those strains belong, 


That melt my soul to love. 
AMELIA. 


Lece 000 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


AN ENIGMA. 


IN days of yore, if history speaks true, 

Mankind my use and virtoes little knew ; 

But in these modern and refining ages, 

I’ve been familiar both to sots and sages. . 

Itravel thro’ the earth, and ’tis well known, 

Of late I into great repute am grown ; 

And what seems strange, the farther I’m 
remov'd, 

From my own clime, the more I am below’d ; 

By high and low, by rich and poorgaress’d, 

And when at table wait on ev’ry guest ; 

Yet I’m so impolite,—no deference pay, 

Careless of all remarks, be what they may. 

Sometimes I’m highly prais’d by every stran- 
ger, 

Yet still, alas! my character’s in danger ; 

lor when I’m thus esteem’d,—for me how 
sad ! 

My mistress says she’s sorry I’m so bad; 

And then apologies are oft repeated, 

With wishes that her friends were better 
treated ; 

Thus ’m isivalied, and my name run down, 

Altho’ perhaps no better in the town. 

But should I now in innocence declare, 

The cruel treatment that I often bear ; 

All must feel pity for my wretched fate, 

And each my dreadful case commisserate, 

When I have braw’d the dangers of the seas, 

Thousands of miles intending you to please; 

How cruel and ungrateful—but no matter ! 

Youscald me like a pig with boiling water ; 

Then satiated with my blood and spirit, 

Which ought to give me some de sgree of 
merit ; 

Instead of which, for all my service past, 

ln in the street, or on some dung hill cast, 





Unless friend Betty still my aid implore, 
To clean the carpet or the parlour floor ; 
There am I smother’d in the filth and dust, 
Thus end my services, and I’m accurst. 
Now generous souls, your sympathy ex- 
tend, (friend ; 
Seek, till you find, your thus neglected | 
And when you’ve found my pedigree and 
name, 


Let pity rescue me from this dire shame. 
OLIVIA. 
el 6 
To the Editor of the Philadelphia Repository. 
SIR, 

AS I consider you as a censor morum of 
this city, 1 wish to call your aitention to 
to the conduct of certain young ladies, who, 
by throwing aside. that modesty and de- 
corum, which are the true ornaments of 
their sex, expose themselves to the censure, 
of those who otherwise would respect and 
esteem them. 

I allude to those who make a practice of 
saluting almost every gentleman they meet ; 
who, as they walk the streets, by their in- 
decent behaviour attract the attention (not 
the admiration!) of every one, and make 
themselves conspicuous by their immodest 
and disgraceful conduet. Several of these 
ladies are of respectable families and con- 
nections :—Some ascribe their folly to Jevi- 
ty; but most ascribe it to impudence and 
eflrontery. There is nothing more easily 
lost, and nothing more diff cult to be re- 
gained than a lady’s character—and I can- 
didly inform some, who continue their 
foolish extravagance in spite of the repeat- 
ed remonstrances of their friends, and the 
tacit reproofs of those whom their conduct 
shocks, that their characters are ina fair 
way to be entirely ruined. A word to the 
wise is sufficient; but these ladies have 
been so often privately censured, that 1 fear 
this public reproof wiil have very little 


weight. ose 


PHILADELPHIA, 
MARCH 20, 1802. 


—_—_—- = 


«> At an exhibition of the Harmonic 
Socrery, on Thursday evening, the 18th 
inst. a very handsome and appropriate Ad- 
dress on the Science of Music, was deliv- 
ered by Mr. James A. Neal, Principal of 
the Young Ladies’ Academy, (by appoint- 
ment of the Society) to an uncommonly 
crowded audience. The design of this Ad- 
dress was to exhibit the power of music o- 
ver the human heart,—to shew its happy 
influence on wecmay in general, and to call 
the attention of the public, particularly of 
the female sex, to its more general c cultiva ~ 
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tion. We hope to see this Address pep lish- 
ed, as notwithstanding, the Shentovtent lung 
of the speaker, not uch more than half the 
audience heard it distinctly. 

The vocal performances of the evening, 
under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Law, 
were conducted in the usual masterly man- 
ner, and reflect the highest honour on the 
scientific skill of that worthy character. 
QUESTION FOR THE REPOSITORY. 

TO determine a point in the base of any 
given triangle, from which two lines, one 
drawn to the vertical angle, and the other 
to one of the sides, shall divide the triang 
into three equal parts? 

N. B. This question is not to be solved 
by algebra. 





Addition to the Enigmatical Lists 
published.—The names of the last list will 
be given soon. 


ormerly 


1.Three fourths of a huntsman’s call—half 
of a tumultuous assembly—two thirds of a 
grain given to horses. A place of intrigue 
—one third ofa nut—& two thirds ofan eye. 
2. One third of a horned animal—three 
fourths of "an unhappy king—a negative 
particle. One half ofa kind of  fadlost wo 
thirds ofa barking dog—one third of an East 
India weed—two thirds of the nameofa 
member of Congress from Virginia—and 
one third of a most agreeable word fora 
lover. 
$.Three fourths of an Evangelist—one half 
of what most men are in’ puftuit of—and 
three fourths of what landlords are glad to 
receive. Two thirds of a bird of the night— 
one haif of a kiln—and one third of a g 
MARRIED.....In this City....On tlie 
18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. John 
Evans, to Mrs. Sarah Parncut. 


alley. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘* Adventures of an Evening,” by Carlos—‘* Sontet to 
Morpheusy’ by Lorenxo-—* V." 
A Tale,” in our next, 
G.'s” reply to Tex Lope we ar¢ compel'ed to excluce 
on account of its length; besides, upon reflection, 
the writer will be sen: 
upon perusing what has already been published, will 
make nearly the same remaiks, 
** Question addressed to Miss. ... 
was Originally addressed to the late Countess of Co- 


and ‘* Mazdox:ca, 


“ 


sible, that every candid reader 


eee” With the answer, 


ventry ; and since that to many a pretty Miss on 
both sides the weter—the present pioposer however, 
has the merit of copying it in a very handsome man- 


t 


ner. 


| “ Yack's” account of bis friznd Tom would make an 


excellent prologue to Much ado about Nothing. 
“ D.” will find his remarks anticipated by The Lazy 
Preacher, 
Table of the Population of China” 
given some time 


will probably be 


Lenees 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


AN ELEGY 
TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE AUTLHIOR’S FATHER. 


A PASTORAL DIALOGUE. 


COLIN. 
DAMON what grieves? has Philis prov'd unkind, 
Or has your trusted triend betray'd your mind ? 
Have biasting mildews bl'gh:ed all your corm? 
Fave muddy floods o’er ali your meadows borne 
‘Their lev'ling wave? has winter’s sweeping rain 
Rotted your flocks and mock’d your hope of gain? 
Whatever ill, O trust thy Colin's breast ; 
Keveal the tuiment and thy mind will rest. 
DAMON, 
Not these, tho’ ills, could shake my peace cf mind, 
Great is mv grief and of another kind: 
My father Cear has bace adieu to pain, 
Alas! no Me he'll wead the fow'ry plain. 
COLIN. 
‘Then let us grieve, 1']] mingle s'gh for sigh, 
‘Lill echo mourn, and all our rocks reply. 
Alas! no move the live-long winter’s night, 
Well hear him read, «nd all our souls delight 
Wib wise remarks, to warm our rising youth 
With love of virtue, innocence and truth. 
Who now shall answer all our questions hard, 
And prove that viatvue is her own reward; 
Compose our quariels, all our love increase, 
And cause ill-will and slander hold theis peace? 
We long may weep, the joy of ev'ry swain, 
Alas! no more shgil ead the flow’ry plain. 
DAMON. 
Oh Colin hadst thou known but half his worth, 
And felt like me h's goodness from thy birth; 
Hadst known his tender, kind, parental heast, 
Sincere, refin’d, humane in every part ; 
By him hadst thou to learning’s joys been led, 
‘Yaught virtue’s.piactice,—to religion bred, 
Taught too the noLy 200K to read and weigh, 
Thy mind to jucge, thy tfaat lips to pray ; 
inform’d to shun the world’s censoricus sneer, 
And all the ills in folly’s mad carcer : 
Then would’st thou know the wound which I endure, 
yA Wound which things below can never cure. 
With early morn, he taught my soul to rise 
‘To Him whore power created earth and skies, 
Aod ev'ry night, bent low before the throne, 
Hts guardian care and gracious goodness own, 
He, tomy view dixpiay’4 fa'r w sdom’s plan, 
Ant shew'd the duty ef the youth, and maa; 
Led me (o view wy Maker and my Farenp, 
In him who no beginning hath, nor end. 
Oh’ who shall now the friendly warning give, 
And tesch me, vagrant, how I ought to live? 
Aias! he’s gont,—fiow, flow my tears amain— 
No more with us he'll t.e.d the flow'ry plain. 
COLIN. 
Last Sabbath, as I diove a field my Aocks, 
I «aw tim «eared "neath these aged rocks; 
Coke, he ccied, come uesr—i swiftly ran, 
And joyful plactd me dy the g20d olff mans 








He smiling shook my hand, and prais'd my speed, 
‘Lhen op’d the holy bock and made me read 

‘Lh’ instructive story of the spendthrifi-son,— 

And then informed me, when the tale was done, 
‘Lhat we, like him, had fiom our Fat er fled, 
By vain desires and folly’s foibles 'ed :— 

Yet God, our Father, stands and ardent cries, 

“ Be wise, return, I'll save your souls from sighs,”’ 
My heart was mov'd, again I read it through, 

And ail its beauty burst upon my view. 

As long’s this uot y Boox shall cheer my mind, 
As long as Sab ath rests the lab’ring hind, 

As long’s religious love and heavenly joy 

Can yield sweet peace and all my poweis employ, 
So long I'll mind his iook, his counsei sweet, 
And al! his says, and wise remarks repeat : 

Still to my mind dear shail these rocks remain— 
Alas! no more he’il tread the fiow’ry plain. 


DAMON, 

Last eve when near his great account he drew, 

He rose,* and blest, and bade us all adieu; 

For bade our sighs, nay. counsell’d us to joy, 

Because we knew his glorious state was nigh. 

Ye know, he said, religion was my life, 

Death hath no fears, I glory in the strife,— 

O God i come, —then ina lovely smile, 

He clos'd his course, and bade adieu to toil. 
COLIN. 

O Damon sweet is pure religion's joy, 

It sooths our woes and quiets ev'ry sigh. 

He's gone before, let‘s imitate his worth, 

So stand prepar'd to bid adieu to earth, 

While we lament he tastes supreme delight, 

Eternal love absorbs sin’s darksome night. 

We silly mortals here must grieve and toil, 

And tend our flocks whilst health and summer smile— 

Winter comes on, old age too wont delay— 

’Tis true—I feel my strength ’gin to decay. 

But see the shadow warns approaching eve, 

Lets try to besr, resign and cease togrieve ; 

Time's on his war, swift,.swift his moments’ fy — 


He’s gone—the next may Demon be—orl. 
Xx. W. T. 
* A literal fact. 


FOR THE PHILADELPATA REPOSITORY, 


SONNET TO GENIUS. 
* The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to eurth, from earth to heaven; 
The poet's pen gives to airy nothing 
A local batitation and a name.” 


HAIL! precious gift of Heav’n, great Genius lai]! 
To thee the mise. would fain devote a Jay 3 
O wilt thou strew with flow’rs her devious way, 
And waft upon thy wings a fresh’ning gale ? 


’Tis thine to trace the windings of the soul! 
With lynx’s bezm to pierce thro’ darken’d space: 
On airy-forms bestow a living grace : 

And fiom crude matter make a perfect whole, 


Immortal Newton by thy qu ck'ning aid 

Impetuous soar'd, uncaunted in his flight, 

To worlds unknown, thro’ realms cf ether bricht : 
Creation’s wonders saw, her native charms display’d. 


O faint resem!ance cf th’ Eternal Sire! . 
Grant me one spark cf thy celestial fre. .. § 
EUGENIO. 
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TO CLIO, AND OTHER MORALIZERS, 
“< Whate'er the mode be that takes piace, 
“Tis just the same in point of grace.” 

YE who dislike the reigning taste, 
Who wish to see a lengthy waste ; 
Who think our b’soms most too bare, 

And seem 10 hate our frizzied hair: 

Attend one moment to my lines, 

Nor falsely blame in foolish rhymes 

The pretty dresses of our times. 

Fo: modish whims iu due pregression 

Do unifci mly, teke possession 

Of ev’ry charm and ev'ry grace, 

Which hovers round a pretty face. 

Now when we hea: of a new fashion, 

The cha: ms and graces quit their station, 

And with the selt-same form and state 

Upon the newest wh.msy wait. 

The present mode peshaps may change, 
You Critics then may think it strange 
If very homely we should call 

What now appears the rage of all : 

The time ; e:haps may not be long, 

Cease then to biame what you think wrong; 

Nor still pretend that to despise 

Which is not loathsome to your eyes. 

You sl:ould not satirize our sex 

For modish forms that do not vex ; 

You rather should with ait beguile, 
And praise the taste, to see us smile. 

C10 indeed you're not the plan, 

Vous ites impoli, kind of man ; 


_ Once cf your rhyming I thought well, 


But you no longerdo excel: 

Your lavs no more the ‘air will please, 
You satirize with too much ease. 
Unfeelingly you blame the beiles 

For ven‘uring to please themselves: 
This we think,.C/io, is not right, — 
Indeed, ingeed ’tis not polite. 

If you arust scribble with you pen, 
Do satirize the foolish men : 

Their diesses and their manners too 
Want mending, if we judge by 5 ou. 
I'll not describe your ugly dress 

Lest you shou’d think me shemeless ; 
Will only therefore now surmise, 
That you too closely criticise ; 

That you too much are ina passion 
With those who like the reigning fashion.. 
You should not, C/io, blame the belles— 
Sure we've a right te ; lease ourse!ves : 
We ali do think the fashion pretty, 
Then what avails your foolish ditty : 


, We do not dre«s to please: the men; 


Withhold therefore your saucy pen. 

You are a most unpolish’a beau, 

The ladies all esteem you so: 

If you continue moralizing 

We will insist on advertising; 

And if in hand a pen we take 

We'll make you out a saucy rake ¢ 

Or prove, perhaps, you're what is‘worse, 
A married woman's greatest cusse. 

You seem with caution to deny 

Bcing what some call a Quaker sly: 
You do not please, be whai you will,— 
We cannot taste at al] your pill: 
Whaie'er your silly thoughts may be, 
They have no weight with more thon me, 
For ‘tis as clear asnoon day tizht— 


Whate' er the fashion is, ‘tis right, 
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